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Some time ago one of the readers of The Clas- 
sical Weekly wrote to the Editor a letter in which 
the following question was propounded : "My ques- 
tion is regarding the teaching of the use of long 
marks from the very beginning. I have been insist- 
ing on my pupils marking the quantities in all their 
written work and am now wondering whether the 
end aimed at is worth all the wear and tear to 
both pupil and teacher. I should like your opinion 
on the subject, if not too much trouble, and also I 
should like to see in The Classical Weekly, at an 
early date if possible, some arguments pro and con. 
My object in teaching the marks is to secure cor- 
rectness in pronunciation and to make the Vergil 
work easier". 

This question has been presented to me several 
times. Its answer involves various considerations of 
aim and practice. I should be glad to have any 
suggestions that the readers of The Classical 
Weekly may see fit to offer. Meanwhile the mat- 
ter appears to me in this light. 

We do or we do not expect our pupils to be able 
to read Latin aloud correctly. If we do not expect 
them to read it aloud, there is no reason why they 
should learn the length of vowels at all. If their 
use of the language is to be confined to the ability 
to translate without reading aloud, this ability can 
be gained without knowing how to pronounce a 
single word correctly. I suppose nobody will main- 
tain seriously that this is the aim of Latin teach- 
ing. If, on the other hand, we expect our pupils to 
be able to read Latin aloud with correctness, they 
must be taught correct pronunciation. The ability 
to scan Vergil with ease is merely the result of 
proper pronouncing of prose. My experience is that 
marking the quantities by itself conduces neither to 
the proper pronunciation of prose nor to readiness 
in scanning Vergil. In my courses here at Teachers 
College, I have had numerous students, either Sen- 
iors in college or graduate students, who, in writing 
their Latin exercises for me, consistently marked the 
vowel lengths, at least of penults and ultimates. I 
have yet to find a single student whose pronuncia- 
tion was at all affected by this ability to mark quan- 
tities. I am therefore very doubtful as to the value 
of this kind of training by itself, and unfortunately 
in very many cases the 'by itself seems to be the 
chief aim of the work. In the early stages of the 
study correct pronunciation must be insisted upon or 
;in nine out of ten cases it will never be gained. 



Now as an adjunct to correct pronunciation certain 
rules of quantity are valuable and the quantity of 
the vowels in final syllables is extremely important. 
But unless the learning of these quantities is com- 
bined with persistent practice in pronunciation under 
searching criticism but little will be gained. I have 
known teachers who insisted that their pupils should 
mark the quantities of the vowels, but were them- 
selves careless in their own pronunciation. In very 
many cases the marking of quantities is not com- 
bined with any use of the logical power, and not 
merely is this the case but most teachers are so 
convinced that their duty ends with the penult and 
the ultima, that they habitually mispronounce the 
other syllables even where the quantity of the vowels 
is easily recognized. Let me give a couple of ex- 
amples. The title of Cicero's treatise on Friendship 
is habitually mispronounced; the second syllable of 
the word amicitia is habitually shortened even by 
teachers. Now logical teaching would naturally re- 
quire the pupil to know the pronunciation of amicus, 
and as amicitia is a derivative for which the pupil 
should never consult the dictionary the correct pro- 
nunciation of the second syllable should be as much 
to be expected as the correct pronunciation of the 
penult of amicus. Again, take a word like vito. The 
pupil learns the quantity of the penult as long. He 
also knows the quantity of e in composition ; con- 
sequently the pupil should pronounce evito right. 
He has also been taught the value of the suffix 
-bilis and the significance of the stem vowel in the 
first conjugation; he ought therefore to pronounce 
every syllable of evitabilis correctly and in the same 
fashion the further compound inevitabilis should be 
pronounced correctly. Yet most teachers will them- 
selves pronounce this word, if found in prose, in- 
correctly, contenting themselves with the proper 
enunciation of the antepenult only, and they will say 
that they do not see how this is to be avoided in 
rapid reading. But they pronounce long syllables in 
English long, even in rapid reading. 

The truth of the matter is, that we attempt to 
get at the difficulty in the wrong fashion. It is 
characteristic of our national manner of thinking 
to regard a device as better than a principle. The 
marking of the long vowels should be the result, not 
the cause of proper pronunciation, and the sooner 
we teachers realize that the thing to aim at is not 
the proper scansion of poetry but the proper reading 
of prose, the sooner shall we find it easy to scan 
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poetry correctly. Every teacher should lay it upon 
his conscience to give as much regard to the rhythm 
and quantitative length of the syllables in prose sen- 
tences as in verse. He should try in reading Cicero 
to feel the rhythm in the language and when he can 
do that he will find scansion easy. I regard the 
marking of quantities as a good test of knowledge 
but the ability to mark quantities correctly I con- 
sider of no value in itself. I suggest as an exercise 
that teachers should require their pupils every day 
to take down at dictation even a short piece of 
Latin, marking the quantities as they write it. The 
teacher will then find in the first place whether he 
pronounces correctly himself, and in the second 
place whether his pupils have been taught to distin- 
guish between short and long vowels. G. L. 



A CHAPTER FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LATIN 
SYNTAX, WITH PREFATORY DISCUSSION 

I. The Antequam (Priusquam) Constructions. 

Not a few teachers of Latin have stated that they 
find themselves embarrassed in teaching Latin Prose 
Composition when they come to the expositions of 
the antequam (priusquam) constructions given in the 
Latin grammars. 

In some they claim to find an elusive vagueness, 
in others inadequacy of statement, and in others 
actual error ; in none do they find as satisfactory 
an account as is accorded to other conjunctions of 
similar importance. 

That these constructions have suffered thus is 
perhaps in some measure due to their inherent diffi- 
culty and intractability to an effort to force them 
into parallelism with other conjunctions. It is also 
due, doubtless, to the fact that the man who compiles 
a Latin Grammar is under the necessity of limiting 
himself as to the space to be devoted to any one 
construction or group of constructions, and must 
try to condense into one statement what might with 
increase of clearness be divided among several. Just 
where to draw the line between the conflicting de- 
mands upon him in this particular is a very difficult 
task, perhaps the most difficult the writer of a gram- 
mar must encounter. 

At the same time it seems a proper contention 
that this condensation should never be carried to the 
point where the facts of the language usage cannot 
be ascertained by the reader from the statements 
given ; yet precisely this charge of over-condensation 
is made, with some degree of justice, in regard to 
the antequam (priusquam) constructions. 

It is the judgment of the writer that the editors 
of the grammars have essayed the impossible in 
trying to do justice to these constructions even in 
the briefest way in as few words as suffice for some 
other conjunctions. For, more than any other subor- 
dinating conjunction, antequam shows an uneven and 
dissimilar development of the Subjunctive usage in 



the three spheres of time — present, past, and future. 
Generally speaking, a statement applicable to sen- 
tences in one sphere of time may be entirely inap- 
plicable in either of the other two. Moreover, the 
presence of a negative in the leading sentence has 
a significance almost on a par with its effect in the 
irplv sentence of Greek. Consequently affirmative 
and negative sentences must be separately consid- 
ered. With no other conjunction of Latin do we 
find exactly analogous conditions, and the impossi- 
bility of adequate statement in as brief space as may 
be devoted to most of them becomes increasingly 
evident as we continue our investigation. 

In the second part of this paper a chapter from 
a Latin Syntax and Prose Composition, not yet com- 
pleted, will be given, in which the attempt is made 
to state the laws governing the use of antequam, 
(priusquam) in terms sufficiently explicit to enable 
the student to make sure and ready use of them. 

It is not claimed that this statement will be found 
entirely suitable for the Latin Grammar but the 
hope is felt that it may prove of assistance to 
teachers of Latin Prose and may result in some 
modification of the treatment of the subject in sub- 
sequent editions of our school grammars in the 
interest of easier comprehension on the part of 
the student. 

To the teacher of Latin Prose the test of satis- 
factory exposition of a principle in a Latin Gram- 
mar is that his student who finds an English sen- 
tence referable to this principle may, by exercising a 
proper degree of critical judgment, find that which 
will enable him to give the Latin equivalent with 
certainty of being right. 

The application of this test to our grammars, while 
in a certain sense unfair, inasmuch as they are not 
compiled solely as Latin Prose manuals, will strik- 
ingly illustrate the claim here set up, that the ante- 
quam constructions are too briefly treated, and will 
develop some of the considerations demanding the 
form of statement given in the second part of this 
article. 

Let us therefore examine the statements made in 
one of our best grammars and consider the objec- 
tions which are often made by students and teachers. 
One grammar gives the following : 
I. In the Temporal clauses with antequam and 
priusquam the Present and Perfect are put in the 
Indicative when the action is viewed as an Actual 
Fact, and in the Subjunctive when the action is 
viewed as something Desired, Proposed or Con- 
ceived : 

Antequam ad sententiam redeo, de me pauca 

dicam, before I resume asking your opinions, I 

shall say a few words in regard to myself; C.C. 

4, 10, 20. 

Nee prius respexi quam venimus, nor did I look 

back until we arrived. 

Priusquam incipias, consulto opus est, before 

you begin, there is need of deliberation ; S.C.I, 6. 

Non prius duces dimittunt, quam sit concessum, 



